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The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World 





1808---Historical Statement---1929 


N THE year 1808, Elias Smith, then a minister of the Christians in the church at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, conceived the idea of reaching a wider congrega- 


tion. It was a time when people of culture were harboring infidelity and irre- 
ligion, and when a narrow bigotry prevailed among the others who made profession of 
faith. Sects were battling against other sects, and each was devoutly consigning mem- 
bers of another communion to the bottomless pit because of their variations in dogmatic 
theology. 





Elias Smith was grieved to the heart because of this rancor theologicus, for he 
realized that the followers of our Lord should love and not hate each other. He reasoned 
for the cultivation of Christian love—that Christian devotion, and not agreement in 
opinion, should be the basis of fellowship, and that every believer should be at liberty to 
decide for himself in matters of speculative opinion; so long as he held to the fundamental 
truths of the Bible. In order to proclaim this message, he published on September 1, 1808, 
the first religious paper in America. To emphasize his design, he gave his periodical the 
name of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, which title it bears to the date of this issue. 


When this paper was published, there were Christian people in New England, and 
others in Kentucky, and still others in North Carolina and Virginia, who were calling 
themselves Christians, and were holding like religious convictions. Through the knowl- 
edge of each other, brought about by the paper, and by the interchange of visits by trav- 
eling preachers, the three bodies of Christians were united into a single fellowship, and 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty became their official organ. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. Cecil Leek closed his work at 
North Manchester, Indiana, August 25, 
and becomes pastor of Hannas Creek and 
Boston churches, Eastern Indiana Con- 
ference. 


We regret to learn of the continued ill- 
ness of Rev. N. H. Thornburg, pastor of 
the Christian Church at Carlos, Indiana. 
His many friends extend sympathy and 
prayers for his speedy, recovery. 

The Herald is naturally pleased to find 
its editorials freely quoted in The Lit- 
erary Digest. Within the past month the 
editorials of Dr. Coffin and of Dr. W. G. 
Sargent have had prominent places in 
the Digest columns. 

Rev. E. H. Rainey will serve the 
churches at Atwood, Illinois, in the Cen- 
tral Illinois Conference, and at Merom, 
Indiana, Western Indiana Conference, 
half time each, this coming year. He will 
continue to reside at Atwood. 


We are calling special attention of our 
readers to the editorial and Trend of 
Events’ pages in this number. Both of 
these departments are written in the 
light of the one hundred and twenty- 
first anniversary of The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty. 

Rev. A. H. Barter, pastor of a very 
fine rural church at Gilmon, Iowa, was 
present at two sessions of the Central 
Iowa Conference at Ferguson and deliv- 
ered an address on “Christ’s Call to 
Rural Work”. His presence was an in- 
spiration to the conference. 

Mrs. W. D. Samuel and Mrs. J. M. 
Miller were in attendance at the Eel 
River Conference where fitting memorial 
services were held for Brother Samuel 
and Brother Miller, who passed away 
during the year and who had served in 
this conference so long and faithfully. 


Attention is called to the announce- 
ment, on page eighteen, of the Young 
People’s Congress of ‘the Southern Wa- 
bash, Illinois Christian Conference. The 
interest of our young people should be 
enlisted in The Herald pageant. Write 
Leo Correll, Trimble, Illinois, for full 
particulars. 

We have word from the recent sessions 
of the Virginia Valley, Illinois, Union 
Iowa, and Central Iowa conferences that 
each of them heartily endorsed the union 
with the Congregational Church and in- 
structed its delegates so to vote at the 
General Convention’s session in Piqua in 
October. 

At the recent session of the Central 
Iowa Christian Conference held at Fergu- 
son, Iowa, Mr. Fred B. Paxton, of Nod- 


away, Missouri, and Mr. Edward Dyk- 
huis, of Legrand, Iowa, were ordained to 
the gospel ministry. The ordination 
service was in charge of the conference 
president, Rev. O. C. Huff. 

Rev. Dr. Fish, pastor of the Keokuk, 
Iowa, Congregational Church, with a 
group of his members attended one ses- 
sion of the Union Iowa Christian Con- 
ference, held with the Sandusky Chris- 
tian Church, and a very helpful discus- 
sion of the proposed merger was held re- 





GREETINGS TO THE HERALD 





FRED B. SMITH 


Moderator, National Council of 
Congregational Churches 


Editor, The Herald of Gospel 

Liberty, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Please accept my heartiest con- 
gratulations upon the one hundred 
and twenty-first anniversary of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. That is 
a wonderful record. I not only 
offer congratulations upon the past, 
but as well for the opportunities of 
the future. Two great issues stand 
supreme before the Church of this 
day: First; International Good Will 
and World Peace; and_ second, 
Christian Unity, as the only hope of 
complete success. 

Cordially, 
FRED B. SMITH, Moderator, 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 











sulting in a favorable vote by the con- 
ference. 

This anniversary number of The Her- 
ald comes to our subscribers with a new 
first page and printed in a deep green 
ink to signify its evergreen youth. One 
hundred and twenty-one years of service 
find it still youthful and forward-looking. 
Age has made no inroads on its vitality. 
Many are receiving this number who are 
not subscribers and we are calling atten- 
tion to the weekly subscription rate at 
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the bottom of this page. We are always 
happy when we can add new names to 
our subscription list. 

Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, pastor of our 
Suffolk, Virginia, Christian Church, js 
back at his task after a fine month’s 50. 
journ at Chesapeake Beach, Virginia, 
Brother Hardcastle rendered splendij 
service in our summer schools this season 
and is planning a co-operative Leadership 
Training program in Suffolk. 

Just to show The Herald management 
that Dr. D. M. Helfenstein, of Lewis 
burg, Pennsylvania, was not displeas 
with the notice we gave him in The He. 
‘ald last week, he has sent us twelve ney 
subscribers and an order for two books 
Since these are sent from the West du. 
ing Dr. Helfenstein’s vacation, it seem; 
worthy of mention and we hope it may 
give inspiration to some of our other good 
pastors. 

Rev. Charles W. Smith, a Congregs- 
tional minister of South Haven, Michi. 
gan, will become pastor of the Pullman, 
Michigan, Christian Church for one-half 
time in conjunction with a Congrega. 
tional Church. Brother Smith attended 
the recent session of the Eel River Con- 
ference and joined it as an associate 
member. Rev. Samuel Frantz has been 
the pastor at Pullman during the a 



















































































year. 


Many items of interest favoring the 
proposed merger of the Christian and 
Congregational churches are constantly 
coming to The Herald office. The Mount 
Vernon Ohio Christian Conference joins 
the long list of conferences which have 
officially endorsed the merger. Every 
conference which has elected delegates 
to the General Convention has voted fay- 
orably on the merger, so far as we have 
been notified. 

An overseas letter from Mr. Nelson 
Urban, president of the Young People’s 
Congress of the Christian Church, gives 
us the information that his address until 
his return will be at Geneva, Switzerland. 
It is possible that he will return t 
America in time for The General Cor 
vention of the Christian Church at Piqua 
in October. His assignment of field in 
the League of Nations Association in this 
country has not been settled. 

Dayton, Ohio, our headquarters city, is 
quite elated with both its present matt 
rial and spiritual advancement. The Na 
tional Cash Register Company and the 
General Motors are adding millions o 
dollars and thousands of men to the city, 
while Dayton’s Westminster Church 
Choir added laurels to the name of this 
city in its European tour. Now the city 
is to open (September 9) a new million 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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One Hundred Twenty-one Years 


ITH this issue The Herald of Gospel Liberty cele- 

brates its one hundred and twenty-one years of 
history as a pioneer in the field of religious journalism. 
To operate continuously for that length of time amid a 
constantly changing order is in itself an achievement. 
To be a promotor of righteousness for so long a period 
isa glorious service. For such a record a church may 
be modestly glad and profoundly grateful for the op- 
portunity to have served in piloting the way in a new 
program of preaching the gospel. 


E often speak of a century in the world’s history 

as though it were a negligible fact, but when: we 
measure it by incidents, movements, and progress it is 
a much extended period. Certainly the almost century 
and a quarter of The Herald’s career has been the most 
significant period of the world’s history. In it are un- 
paralleled achievements of science and the most rapid 
progress of the world. It has watched the domain of 
the United States spread from ocean to ocean and on to 
islands in both of them. In its pages there could have 
been and probably were recorded contemporaneous news 
of the administrations of all but two presidents of the 
United States and every congress since the tenth. The 
stories of the discovery of coal oil, illuminating gas, and 
dectric light ; also of most of the methods of transporta- 
tion—the street railway by horse ear, electricity, and 
cable, the locomotive engine, steamboat, submarine and 
aerial navigation—-were among its news items. It doubt- 
less told of the new methods of communication by the 
telegraph, telephone, wireless, and even of the postal 
system in its present form. In its time have come the 
iron plow, planting, cultivating, reaping, and threshing 
by machinery. Every invention used in the home, in 
business, in the factory, or on the farm has been devel- 
oped during this period. Our national banking system, 
our ways of modern politics, our great influx from other 
nations and races, our national growth from five mil- 
lions of population have all come while this periodical 
has been sending forth its weekly pages. 


URING this time, also, there has been an era of 


educational and religious progress. Our present 
public and higher educational systems have had both 
emphasis and realization within this period. The great- 
est American litterateurs—Emerson, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Poe, Bryant, ete.—have enriched life 
with their productions. Concurrent with its publication 
Were England’s great writers, also the world’s most 


noted musical composers--—Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Wagner. Great and well known women like 
Lucretia Matt, Clara Barton, Madame Blavatsky, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Mary Baker Eddy, Francis Willard, 
and many others have been news for its pages. It must 
have given publicity to the ideas of Darwin, Huxley,.and 
Spencer when they were announced and to the world’s 
greatest leaders in many other lines of thought. It 
could tell of the rise of thirty-three religious denomi- 
nations, some great and some small, at the time when 
they occurred. It has seen the beginning of many civic 
orders and of modern trades unions. What an excep- 
tional time in which to attempt the molding of public 
thinking and behavior it has enjoyed. In the beginning 
stage of so many things, surely a great shaping influence 
must have come from its pages. 


N THE intervening years since its establishment, great 
changes have come in the church. For that reason 
the paper has changed, also, not in its majoring purpose, 
but in its method and emphasis. The basis of fellowship 
which it advocated in the beginning is now practiced by 
many, even if it is not advertised. The supremacy of 
Christ and the Bible above all pronouncements of men 
is now generally accepted. Liberty in the practice of 
one’s Christian life and its ordinances of religion ‘js 
rarely abridged. The union of the followers of Christ, 
then apparently chimerical, now seems possible of reali- 
zation. All religious organizations were then busied 
with platforms on which groups composed of those of 
common affinity might stand without contact with those 
who differed. We are now more concerned with a com- 
mon program in which altogether we may attain effee- 
tiveness. In that time there was a fear among all bodies 
of each other. That day has passed almost entirely. To- 
day we cultivate interdenominational acquaintance and 
try to do the common tasks of our Christianity together 
as far as possible. This makes for a better fulfilled mis- 
sion and fewer unoccupied fields. 


N addition to the assistance rendered the larger en- 

terprises of the Kingdom of God during these years, 
The Herald has nurtured and unified our church life 
to an extent that is incomputable. The Church early 
sought expression in behalf of its mission through the 
printed page, and issued many publications and period- 
icals. The most of the latter have been merged into this 
paper as one by one through the years they have sur- 
rendered their identity. The first efforts of the..scat- 
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tered Church toward closer organization were in order 
actually to publish the glad tidings and circulate them 
afar. They feared ecclesiastical organization, but co-op- 
eration was necessary if they were to create and circu- 
late publications. Since the early preachers of the 
Church were largely itinerant and the movements re- 
sulting in the Church so detached, a common literature 
was made more necessary. This is but another method 
of preaching the gospel, therefore taking and reading 
religious periodicals is a way of hearing and loyally 
supporting the gospel. Where religious periodicals are 
read, religious programs are possible. An informed con- 
stituency is an effective constituency. Pastors and offi- 
cials can be sure that they are promoting the Church’s 
work among men when they are extending the circula- 
tion of church periodicals. 

But what about the present? The need, particularly 
just now, in the status of the Church is undiminished. 
The Christian Church has on a great program in the 
development of its own life within. It is on the eve of a 
new and long looked for movement in its life without. 
It needs a strengthening of morale for the concerted 
efforts of the Jubilee Year and the undergirding of all 
of its efforts, both local and general. Into the new union 
with the Congregational Churches, which is now in 
prospect and where there is necessity for a perfect un- 
derstanding of the whole plan with its provisions and 
program, the membership of the church should be thor- 
oughly informed. A habitual reading of The Herald 
will answer most of the questions which will arise and 
allay many apprehensions. 

This anniversary also raises the question of the 
future of religious journalism, which in the present 
trend of things seems due for some change. The expense 
of producing periodicals has increased enormously. Much 
of the contents of all of them is aimed at the same gen- 
eral purpose. In fact, when one reads many of them he 
finds considerable duplicated material. Press bureaus 
of one kind and another send their matter to all publi- 
eations and, though little of it is used as it is received, 
it does tend to shape thinking and emphasis. Much 
matter is already syndicated or exchanged among edi- 
tors. Doubtless in,a very short time there will be a 
number of merged religious periodicals and others filling 
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their pages with materials from a common source. Such 
combinations of publications as are now being effeete 
in the denominations will be the order among the d& 
nominations. Just what form this will take is yet to 
determined. Economy of production, an improved qua}. 
ity of material, common aims, and greater efficiency yj] 
be realized by such combinations. Fewer and betty 
periodicals will be in the path of improvement. 

Our fathers did well in their day. We inherit th 
results of their labor. With this inheritance goes @ 
inescapable obligation to carry forward their well-begy 
work with such adaptations as a changed time requira, 
Readers will change, new issues arise, new men yil 
shape its policy and write its messages, but The Herald 
enters a new year of history and service with a plag 
as important to be filled as any in the whole program 
of the church. All can aid in its important work, and 
in a unique way every one may help to make it a succes, 


Suggestions for Helping Your Pastor 


F the following rules are observed, every pastorate 
will be helped by its associated laymen: 


1. Give your pastor large place in your daily 
prayers. This will help you and him and your mutul 
relations. 

2. Have confidence in him and in his ability to sue 
ceed under divine direction. 

3. Stand by him and co-operate with him in his 
plans for progress. 

4. Stand up for him when he is criticized and talk 
up his good qualities in the community. 

5. However new and different his ideas may seem, 
give them a fair, unprejudiced hearing. If they are 
untenable, talk them over privately with him. 

6. Help to preserve his hours of study for him. Do 
not let it become necessary for him to be a parish errand 
boy for all of the church organizations. 

7. Tell him about it when he preaches well. This 
will result in more. good preaching. 

8. See that the comforts of life necessary to his 
greatest efficiency are provided for him and that his 
salary is paid promptly so that he may preserve his own 
eredit. 

9. Let your criticisms of him be to his face and 
then always in love and helpfulness. 

10. Promote co-operation for his administration in 
all departments of the church. 


The Trend of Events 


Editor’s Note—The items in this department this week are 
from the papers of August, 1808, which were available to the 
founder of The Herald of Gospel Liberty and from which he 
might have gathered a “Trend of Events” page one hundred 
and twenty-one years ago. 


Revolution in Spain 

For several weeks now there have been rumors of a revo- 
lution in Spain and the driving out of the French. Ships 
which arrived at Norfolk, Virginia, recently brought dis- 
patches up to the seventh of June and these confirm the ru- 
mors. King Ferdinand of Spain and his father, the old King, 


were invited to Bayonne by Napoleon and there seized by 
the French while French troops looted and murdered in 
Spain. 


King Ferdinand was deposed by Bonaparte and his 


father reinstated and he in turn submitted tamely to the 
Emperor. As soon as this act of treachery on the part of 
France was known in Spain, the provinces, led by Seville 
immediately organized provisional governments known 4% 
Juntos and with Don Pedro, uncle of the king, and who had 
been left by him as regent, at their head, struck for freedom. 
A peace has been concluded with Great Britain and support 
of British ships and troops has been promised if and whe 
needed. It is reported that Murat, who had been Bonaparte’s 
instrument in this treachery, is now in prison in Madrid and 
most of the French have been driven out of Spain. 

The governor of Havana has issued a proclamation # 
the people of that island describing the despicable treason # 
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France and urging support of Spanish troops against France 
and opening’ the harbor to British shipping. A copy of the 
proclamation was published in the New York Herald. The 
oath of allegiance to Fernando Catello, representative of the 
new government, has been demanded of all military and civil 
oficials of the island. It is stated on good authority by 
those who have come from Havana that the authorities 
had difficulty in preventing the destruction of Frenchmen in 
that city, feeling aroused by the French treason ran so high. 


Attacks President Jefferson 

In its issue of August 6, the New York Heraid attacks Mr. 
Jefferson in no uncertain terms for the continuance of the 
embargo and nonexportation acts. Mr. Jefferson has given a 
reason for the first act, but not for the nonexportation acts. 
For seven months now these acts have been in force and 
nothing has occurred which would show their benefit. Mr. 
Jefferson declares that the embargo was laid to save our ship- 
ping, because if they went out they would most certainly be 
taken, but he has given no reason for stagnating all trade 
and agriculture with the nonexportation acts. The New York 
Herald believes that in it is the hand of Napoleon and openly 
accuses Mr. Jefferson of taking orders from his master. The 
Herald reminds us that two years ago two million dollars 
was appropriated and spent and no account has ever been 
given to the people. According to the Herald there are those 
who feel that it was spent around the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets. It calls to mind that both Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Mad- 
ison, who would be our next President, were made natura- 
lied citizens of France and the certificates of citizenship 


delivered to them by the French ambassador in 1793 and ac- , 


cepted by them with much pleasure, and that while France 
was under the. domination of that bloody and unprincipled 
Robespierre. Editors of papers are frankly admitting two 
parties in this country—one French and one British. Such 
admissions in a free country are little less than treason. 


Fashion Robs Young Ladies 

It is well known that in the high circles of society women 
are losing all modesty and are so dressing as to arouse dis- 
respect for themselves and to cause much scandal. A few 
days ago there appeared an advertisement in the Albany 
Clarion, signed by Clara Candid, in which she desired the re- 
turn of her modesty of which fashion had robbed her. We wish 
that we might reprint the advertisement in full, but this is 
nt feasible in the space we have for this department. Miss 
Candid, however, has lost her sleeves and the bosom of her 
dress as well as her former ladylike demeanor and has 
turned to loud and coarse speech instead. She has suffered 
the disrespect of the men of her acquaintance in consequence 
of so much scandal and several severe colds. The loss of 
Miss Candid is the same as that of many others who allow 
fashion to rob them of their modesty. It is much to be re- 
gretted that both the rising and risen generations are so 
tapidly falling victims to this plunderer. 


Protest Embargo 

It is interesting to note how widespread is the opposition 
Mr. Jefferson’s embargo. The citizens of Stokes County, 
North Carolina, met recently at Salem and, having elected 
George Hauser chairman and Charles Bagge secretary, pro- 
ceeded to read and approve and protest against the embargo 
and nonexportation acts. This protest was addressed to Mr. 
Meshack Franklin and all the North Carolina representatives 
inthe national legislature. The Stokes County men condemned 
the acts because they were destructive of agriculture and be- 
ause they open the door for our commerce to be seized by 
our rivals on the sea, and because they deprive the Govern- 
ment of large sums of revenue which could be used to such 
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advantage. Similar resolutions have been passed in Massa. 
chusetts and in Vermont. It would seem that hostility to Mr. 
Jefferson’s policies would defeat Mr. Madison in the coming 
elections. 


From Barbados 


Lettters from Barbados of recent date state that there is 
a feeling in that island that the hand of Bonaparte is clearly 
evident in our embargo and nonexportation acts, but there 
is little worry there over it. No suffering and but little 
inconvenience have been caused. Flour sells regularly for 
from twenty-seven to thirty dollars a barrel, which is not 
considered high. Indian corn is plentiful and growing more 
so. The land there will yield two crops a year and sometimes 
three. The salted foods never came from this country any- 
way, and the only real need now is white oak staves. A 
large shipment was smuggled out a few months ago and 
sold for fifty-one dollars a thousand, which is cheap at any 
time, and so far the need for staves is not desperately press- 
ing. 


Farmers Distressed 


Already there is one crop in the hands of the merchants 
and another is ready for harvesting. Nothing but low prices 
can possibly result with so much farm produce in store. There 
is but one relief and that is to lift the embargo and non- 
exportation acts, and, according to many papers, this will 
not happen if James Madison is elected President. Strong 
feeling against the election of Mr. Madison is being aroused 
on this score and also because he is a Virginian. The Otsego 
Herald, speaking for many men in the North, feels that the 
country has submitted long enough to the Virginian hier- 
archy, and it is time, says the editor, for the presidency to 
come northward. The obvious favoritism to France shown 
by Mr. Jefferson is also much resented by many people. 


oO 


A letter from Liverpool written as late as June 11 tells us 
that in the manufacturing towns of England weavers ceased 
work, demanding higher wages. There was a deal of rioting 
in various towns, but no great hurt was done. The weavers - 
got more wages and they will soon be back at work, said the 
writer of the letter, and then things will go on as usual. 
The writer also says that American trade is at a stand in 
England, but so far no ill effects have been felt from Mr. 
Jefferson’s acts, and it would appear that his measure of 
discipline will fail on both England and France. When the 
letter was written the embargo had already been in operation 
half a year. 

a | 


We were glad to learn that North and-South Carolina have 
settled the boundary dispute which has so long disturbed the 
peace and harmony of those two commonwealths. On the 
first of July commissioners from the two states met in Colum- 
bia and on the eleventh adjourned with both sides satisfied. 
Very gradually the clashes between the different states of 
the Union are being amicably adjusted, in which mark of 
progress we do very much rejoice. 


tf 


We have not yet come to the place where we celebrate 
Bonaparte’s birthday with French pomp and ceremony, but 
on August 12, which is the Corsican’s natal day, the Govern- 
ment inaugurated a more rigid enforcement of the nonex- 
portation acts, which seems to be the first step toward com- 
plete submission. 

























































taurant or cafe just ten years ago and 

asked for water you would have re- 
ceived a good laugh. The waiter would 
probably have looked on you as a fanatic 
or a lunatic. Water was something to 
flow under bridges and use in bathtubs. 
The idea of calling for it in a restaurant. 

Enter any cafe in Germany that you 
please today and call for water. You will 
get it immediately, and no one will stare 
at you as if you had just hopped out of 
the glass case of a museum. True, you 
will get mineral water that comes in a 
labeled bottle and that costs a little more 
than beer, but it will be water, just the 
same. 

German people from all classes and all 
parties are beginning to manifest a little 
interest in this business of temperance. 
They want to know why it is that a great 
country like the United States of America 
has passed laws prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or sale of intoxicating drinks. They 
are making inquiries regarding the effect 
of alchohol on the human system. They 
are asking themselves if it is possible for 
Germany to occupy the place in world 
affairs that she should occupy and con- 
tinue to spend more than three billion 


[:: you had walked into a German res- 


marks each year on alcoholic beverages § 


of one kind or another. 

We in the United States have been 
experimenting with prohibition for about 
a hundred years. However, most of the 
real progress has come within the past 
thirty years. Ask any of the older citi- 
zens of our country today if nation-wide 
prohibition was thought possible just 
twenty-five years ago. His answer may 
surprise you. . 

The situation in Germany today is 
about as it was in our own country thirty 
years ago, minus the various experi- 
ments, plus the example which we are 
now giving the entire world. 

Our own experience is enough to con- 
vince us that prohibition in Germany, or 
in any other country, will not come in a 
day. It is a gradual process that will 
only be fully realized when the mass of 
the people have been educated to its ben- 
efits, German temperance workers re- 
alize that the arbitrary passage of laws 
at the present time could only bring dis- 
content and confusion. 

The first step is local option, and this 
is what the leaders of the temperance 
movement in Germany are working for 
today. To show how close they are to 
bringing it to pass, the measure was de- 
feated by a single vote in the Reichstag 
in 1926. With just a little more effort 
it would have been put over at that time. 

Prohibition is the great moral issue 


Germany's Struggle for Prohibition 


BY EDWIN B. CHAPPELL, JR. 


that unites all churches and all political 
parties. A little over two years ago a 
mass meeting was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, at Frankfort, to consider the 
question of local option. Here were the 
three principal items of importance on 
the program: 

1. The Significance of Local Option 
for the German Nation. The speaker was 
a Lutheran pastor and a member of the 
monarchistic party. 

2. Local Option and the German 
Woman. The speaker was a Roman 
Catholic woman. 

3. Local Option and German Labor. 
The speaker was a Social Democrat, an 
enthusiatic supporter of the present re- 
publican government. 

To cap the climax, the meeting was 
presided over by the head of a Methodist 











*| a second petition. 





4 conclusions. 





German Young People With the Signed 
Petitions for Prohibition to be Presented 
to the Reichstag. 


theological seminary, Dr. F. H. Otto 
Melle! 

There is possibly no other movement 
in Germany that could bring such a group 
under the same roof—Protestant (both 
State Church and Free Church) and 
Catholic, Monarchist and Socialist, all 
meeting in one of the finest old State 
churches of Germany to discuss means 
and methods of making the country more 
temperate. The church was packed and 
jammed, thousands being turned away. 

One of the leaders of the prohibition 
movement in Germany is Doctor Melle, 
of the Frankfort Theological Seminary. 
He talked to me quite freely of the prog- 









ress that has already been made, of th 


difficulties that are encountered, and gf 


the hopes for the future. 

“In 1923”, he said, “I went to work t 
secure aS many names as possible to, 
petition to be presented to the Reichstag 
I was warned by my friends and co-wor. 
ers that I would not be at all successfy} 
But with limited force, and very limite 
funds, I was able to secure about 446,00) 
names to that petition. 


“Of course I was encouraged. I went 
straight to work to organize mass mee. 
ings in the year 1925. Once more my 
friends told me that such a scheme wa 
doomed for failure. Yet our meeting 
places were always too small to accom. 
modate the vast crowds that came surg. 
ing to the doors. We held over a tho- 
sand mass meetings that year, and every 
one of them was a huge success. 

“Our last effort was in the nature of 
This came in 19%, 
and exactly 2,560,000 people signed this 


f letter to the Reichstag which asked for 


local option. We could have secured }; 
000,000 names if we had had the mone 
to see the project through.” 

I asked Doctor Melle if it was true that 
Germany was looking to America for help 
in solving the question. 

“There is no doubt about it”, he at 
swered. “We find our most effective ap- 


# peal at present an economic one. Nat- 


urally our people are concerned in Ger- 


| man prestige as well as in the size of 


her own personal bank accounts. They 
are gradually beginning to put two and 
two together, to connect America’s lead 


' ership in world affairs with America’s 


stand for prohibition. But they are mor 


7 inclined to watch the experiment for a few 


years before they come to any definite 
If America should go bak 
to the old wet regime again, I have n 
doubt that all hope for prohibition in 
Germany would be lost for many yeals 
to come. But if America can prove that 
prohibition is an economic necessity i 
this age in which we are living, if sk 
can prove that it really makes fo 
stronger bodies and clearer minds, thet 
the fight for us in Germany will k 
greatly simplified.” 

The economic side of prohibition, abot 
which Doctor Melle spoke, is not one t 
be passed over lightly in Germany. I 
was struck during my stay there by th 
increasing cost of living in comparisi 
with the salaries paid. It may cost # 
little more to live in the United States 
but a very little. And our salaries af 
fully one hundred percent more. Ho 
they can afford to pay a liquor bill d 
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some four billion marks (about one bil- 
jon dollars) annually is a mystery. 

Added to the high cost of living are 
the enormous taxes that the German 
people must pay. Those in the States 
ho object to the taxes impossed by our 
own Government should make their plans 
to stay 2 year or so in Germany. There 
they would see that the average citizen 
js taxed in every conceivable direction. 
Whether they are buying or selling or 
possessing, the government gets a nice 
little cut-in. 

So it may be that Germany will have 
to answer the question, “Will the family 
budget permit it?” before she will come 
face to face with the more important ques- 
tion, “Can the body and mind stand it?” 

But the biggest question of all will be, 
“What are the real facts and figures re- 
garding the experiment in the United 
States ?”” 

Unfortunately those who are working 
for temperance in Germany are divided 
into two groups. The first organization 
isin favor of total abstinence and pro- 
hibition, the second is working simply for 
temperance, or moderate drinking. As is 
generally the case in a divided opinion 
of this kind, there is considerable bad 
feeling that is doing the cause no good. 

Doctor Melle, as would be expected, is 
throwing his influence on the side of the 
first group named. He is an enthusiastic 
supporter of local option, because he be- 
lieves that this is the first logical step 
in the fight for a dry country. He would 
have each district vote on the number of 
places where alcoholic beverages could be 
purchased within its own limits. He would 
let the people themselves say whether or 
not they were in favor of allowing any 
kind of public drinking places to be es- 
tablished in their neighborhood. It is the 
same thing we were fighting for in the 
States thirty years ago. 

“But I am confident that there would 
bean added advantage for the Germans”, 
Doctor Melle declared. “You know we 
are just beginning the experiment in our 
country of a real democracy. Our people 
find it difficult to become accustomed to 
it, They have been ruled by force for 
too many years. 

“Now I want to see them begin the 
practice of assuming some responsibility 
for governmental and civic affairs. In- 
stead of letting the other fellow do it all, 
I want to see them wake up to the fact 
that public matters are in their own 
hands. To give them the right of local 
option would be to drive a nail home in 
the democratic plank.” 

It seemed to me that there was every 
reason to look for immediate action. I 
could not understand why no definite 
steps had been taken. The people are 
open to conviction and many of them are 
already convinced; the need is quite ap- 





parent from many angles; the country is 
in a frame of mind that welcomes all 
sorts of social changes. Why, then, de- 
lay any longer? I asked Doctor Melle 
about this. 


“It is quite natural for an American 
to ask a question like that”, he said. 
“You are a rich people and you have not 
lacked public-spirited citizens who have 
been willing to make large contributions 
to the various causes that affect the 
moral welfare of the nation. Prohibition 
would not be a reality in America today 
if thousands had not made their gifts to 
the Anti-Saloon League each year over a 
long period of time. 
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“The leaders of the temperance fight 
in Germany today find it next to impos- 
sible to collect funds for the work. We 
can do nothing without money. Propa- 
ganda of any kind comes very high. We 
cannot publish pamphlets, we cannot em- 
ploy secretaries, we cannot meet expense 


cannot buy space in 
the newspapers. Since the war our cit- 
izens are poor. Most of them are happy 
if they are able to make both ends meet. 

“So”, he added, “the work lags at pres- 
ent. We can hope for no progress until 
we have established a fund. At present 
we must sit calmly by and watch the 


most glorious opportunity pass.” 
(Copyrighted 1929. All rights reserved) 


accounts, we 


Two Christian Church Pioneers 


HORACE MANN—ELIAS SMITH 


NTIOCH College was authorized 
A by The American Christian Con- 

vention in session at Marion, 
New York, in 1850, and its first 
president was Horace Mann. _ It 
opened its doors with equal privilege to 
both sexes and declared against race dis- 
crimination in education. Horace Mann 
threw in his lot with the Christians be- 
cause cf their emphasis on Christian 
character rather than on creed and be- 
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HORACE MANN 
First President of Our First College 
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cause of their broad stand on the right 
of every man to education without dis- 
crimination as to sex or race. He was 
nominated for Governor of Massachu- 
setts, by the Free Soil Party, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1852, and on the same day he was 
offered the presidency of Antioch College, 
situated in what was then a real fron- 
tier community of Ohio. He accepted 
the presidency of the college and at the 
expiration of his term in Congress, en- 
tered upon his duties. 


Horace Mann was not identified with 
any church before he came to Antioch 
College. Like Lincoln, he sought a church 
which accepted as its creed the interpre- 
tation of Jesus of the commandments as 
being “love to God and love to man”. Un- 
like Lincoln, Horace Mann found such a 
church and joined the Christians at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, in 1853. 

In a letter to Samuel Downer, dated 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, November 9, 1853, 
Horace Mann says: “Last Sunday Mrs. 
M (Mann), R——, and I joined the 
Christian Church. We thought our in- 
fluence for good over the students would 
be increased. We had no ceremony of 
baptism; we subscribed to no creed. We 
assented to taking the Bible for the ‘man 
of ourcounsel’ as it was expressed, with 
the liberty of interpretation for our-- 
selves; and we acknowledged Christian 
character to be the only test of Christian 
fellowship. That is all.” He continued 
a faithful member of the Christian 
Church to the day of his death. 


The childhood and youth of Elias 
Smith were contemporary with the years 
of the Revolutionary War and he seemed 
to have absorbed independence from his 
early environment. He was born in 1769 
and was six years old when the Battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought. He was 
a “free lance” in thought and action and 
sought a place in the Universalist and 
Baptist churches in his early life, but 
was very restless and discontented with 
forms and ceremonies and creeds until in 
1805 he “sought a safe harbor in the 
Word of God” and joined the Christians 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

His first literary venture was The 
Christian’s Magazine in 1805. This 
periodical was published quarterly and 
paid for when delivered to subscribers at 
the price of twelve and one-half cents 
per copy, It was said of his early writ- 
ings that “he held a pen in one hand and 
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a battle axe in the other”. He “rioted 
in the luxury of his freedom” as he 
“went forth to kill and to make alive”. 

On September 1, 1808, he issued the 
first number of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, saying at the time that it was 
the first religious newspaper in the world. 
This paper has had a continuous exist- 
ence in fact, but not in form, nor name, 
since its beginning in 1808. Many in- 
vestigations have been made concerning 
this claim of The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty to priority, all of which have con- 
tributed evidence to the claim made by 
its founder and first editor. On the first 
page of each number of the early vol- 
umes there was printed the following as 
the motto or slogan of the paper: 

“From realm far distant, and from 
climes unknown; we make the knowledge 
of our King your own.” 

The “adamantine” purpose of the new 
venture was manifest by the fcllowing 
lines which appeared in the first issue: 


“Had I a thousand mouths, a thousand 
tongues; 

A throat of brass, and adamantine lungs, 

I’d sound redeeming love through all the 
earth; 

The love that gave me first and second 
birth; 

I’d tell to all creation’s utmost space, 

How great his goodness and how rich his 


grace; 

Till wondering nations should his grace 
adore, 

Jehovah’s Christ, God blest forever 
more.” 


In a letter from the Virginia Chris- 
tians, dated December 18, 1808, William 
Guiry wrote: 

“After we (the Christians) became a 
separate people (having first been called 
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Republican Methodists) three points 
were determined upon. Ist. No head 
over the church but Christ. 2d. No con- 
fession of faith, articles of religion, ru- 
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bric, canons, creeds, etc., but the New 
Testament. 3d. No religious name but 
Christians.” 

In reply to this letter, Elias Smith 
wrote: 

“The three things you mention are 
what we have all agreed to and are now 
agreed in throughout the whole Union.” 

And so began the crusade of The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty, one hundred and 
twenty-one years ago. 


Your Job at Thirty-five 


As Seen at Twenty 


BY PHILIP C. NASH 
Dean of Antioch College 


what you will be doing when you 

are thirty-five years old? Lay this 
paper down for a moment and let your 
mind range ahead. 

Can you paint a picture that seems at 
all definite? Probably not. It is hard 
for a man or woman of twenty to look 
ahead to the responsibilities and remun- 
erations of fifteen years later. Certainly 
most of the outstanding personages of 
history showed at twenty only the slight- 
est indication of future greatness. Few 
people would have thought that the 
twenty-year-old hired hand on a Miss- 
issippi River flatboat would be Represen- 
tative Lincoln when thirty-seven and 
President when fifty-two. Who could 


ee you ever stopped to think 


have dreamed that the little obscure 
twenty-year-old lieutentant in garrison 
at Auxonne in 1789 would fifteen years 
later be crowned Napoleon I, Emperor of 
France? At twenty Florence Nightin- 
gale was a fashionable debutante in Lon- 
don with a rather queer interest in hos- 
pitals and nursing. At thirty-five she 
was lowering the death rate among En- 
glish soldiers in the hospitals of the 
Crimea from forty-two percent to two 
percent, and was the idol of the British 
nation. Thomas Edison at twenty was a 
happy-go-lucky telegraph operator out of 
a job and penniless, but with habits of 
wide reading, insatiable curiosity, and 
continual experimenting with electricity 
and chemistry. During his thirty-fifth 
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year, Mr. Edison applied for 141 pateny, 
having already made important inyep. 
tions in telegraphy, telephony, the phop. 
ograph, and the incandescent light. 

No one of these persons when twenty 
years old would have ventured to prop). 
esy either the tremendous personal gy. 
cess that was to come in later life, » 
the incalculable service that each was ty 
give to humanity. But if we study they 
stories carefully we find that in every 
case a broad, sure foundation for futuy 
greatness was being laid between th 
ages of fifteen and thirty. Lincoln wa 
studying politics and law, Napoleon was 
studying tactics, Florence Nightingak 
was finding out all there wes to know 
about nursing and hospital procedure 
Edison was becoming a macter in th 
fields of electricity and chemistry. Th 
careers of almost all great men tél 
the same story; in early manhood they 
are studying and experimenting in thei 
future fields. 

This is the way that most careers ar 
established. The world seldom remen. 
bers those who in early life drift hither 
and yon, taking the job that seems mo 
mentarily the most attractive. It is mor 
likely to give its rewards to those wh 
stick fairly close to the routine necessary 
to become real masters in their field 








so that their contributions to the world 
may really deserve high reward. In¢- 


. dentally the thrill of acomplishment and 


of success will repay the early effort 
hundredfold. And in the process of prep 
aration there is a thrill, too, in knowing 
that one is doing a good piece of work. 
Now how can one carry these general- 
ities over to his own particular case! 
Here am I, a young man of twenty who 
finished high school two years ago, and 
who now has a job in a local store. How 
can I determine what my vocation should 
be, and how can I prepare for leadership 
in that vocation after I have found it? 
In answering this question let us first 
look at the larger issues involved. May 
we not divide all vocations into two big 
classes: First, those which really sere 
humanity in important ways; second, 
those which perhaps contribute # 
people’s temporary pleasure, but in the 
long run add little or nothing to per 
manent satisfactions. For instance, th 
farmer who raises food for us, the doctor 
who serves us when ill, the teacher wh 
prepares us for citizenship, the merchant 
who brings us the things we need, th 
statesman who works for the good of his 
community, all belong to the first class. 
The professional baseball player, the 
stock broker whose business tempts me 
to gamble, the politician whose main I 
terest is his own advancement, and 
persons below these in the scale of ust 
ful service down to the criminal classé 
such as bootleggers and thieves, belong 
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to the second class. Admitting that oc- 
casionally these vocations are helpful to 
humanity and that sometimes we see a 
fine personality in this second class, 
nevertheless a young man will surely 
want to choose to work in the first class 
if he can. He will hope that his work 
may be of some real benefit to people 
now and of the future—“else wherefore 
live?” 

The wise person will not worry very 
much about his own personal advance- 
ment. If he can find the place where he 
can be of most lasting service to human- 
ity, and if he is willing to go through the 
grind of preparing himself ‘to serve well, 
then he may be pretty sure that Emerson 
was right when he said, “If a man write 
a better book, preach a better sermon, 
or make a _ better mousetrap than 
his neighbor, though he build his 
house in the woods, the world will make 
a beaten path to his door.” 

So to the young man seeking his vo- 
cation I would say: “First read up on 
this particular vocation, find out what 
qualities are needed, what special train- 
ing is desirable, and consider whether 
you already have such qualities in train- 
ing or the possibility of acquiring 
thm. Talk with other people al- 
ready in that field, and by all 
means with older persons who have done 
well in it. Read the records of men who 
are or have been outstanding leaders and 
ask yourself, ‘What was the secret of 
their success ?’ 

‘Next, try yourself out in this field. 
Get a job with one of the leaders and 
make it your business really to study 
this vocation by actually performing the 
processes involved. If you have decided 
wisely you will find that opportunities 
and responsibilities will gradually appear 
as you become ready for them.” 

Then stick to it! Sometimes recogni- 
tion comes slowly, but it is pretty sure 
tocome. To quote Emerson again, “The 
power of a man increases steadily by con- 
tinuance in one direction. He becomes 
aquainted . . .with his own tools, in- 
creases his skil] and strength, and learns 
the favorable moments and favorable ac- 
tidents. He is his own apprentice, and 
more time gives a great addition of 
power, just as a falling body acquires 
Momentum with every foot of its fall.” 
These principles are not hard to recog- 
nize, but it is hard to drive oneself to 
carry them out. 

For instance, I know a young man who 
Wanted to become a printer. He got a 
job in a country plant, and took a hand 
at every thing in the shop. He read 
books on the history of printing and 
typography, he read carefully two great 
Magazines of printing, he took corres- 
Pondence courses from the United Typo- 
thetae of America. After a year or more 
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he left and was able to get a place in 
one of the very best printing houses in 
the country. Here he learned really fine 
printing. He came to distinguish be- 
tween beautiful work and ordinary work, 
as to paper, ink, composition, presswork, 
and finish. He also learned how this 
firm got its men to do finer work than 
is produced in most of the other shops 
in the country. Then he spent another 
year “tramp printing” for a month or 
more in each of several plants in cities 
of the Middle West. He was then ready 
to manage a small plant; the opportunity 
appeared and he became, at twenty-four, 
a leader in his field. Does that sound 
romantic? It meant about five years of 
hard work, doing a day’s work in the shop 
and another day’s work of studying 
afterward, and it meant more years of 
study and hard work to keep and improve 
his position. 

Such instances may be multiplied a 
thousand times. A young farmer boy in 
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How Can I Determine What My Vocation 
Should Be? 
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Michigan wanted to relieve the farmer 
of hig terrible drudgery in the fields. At 
twelve years of age he was making 
models of a road engine and repairing 
watches; at eighteen he built a steam 
car that ran; at twenty-four he built an 
internal combustion engine; at twenty- 
nine he built his first automobile—the 
first in Detroit. It ran for years. 
He was constantly experimenting, read- 
ing foreign and local technical magazines, 
and studying the field of auto mechanics. 
He was laying the foundation for the 
greatest automobile plant in the world. 
He gave the workers of America the 
pleasure and convenience of the automo- 
bile and incidentally he earned the 
world’s greatest fortune! 

There are many such cases when per- 
sonal capabilities appear very early in 
life, and it is easy to determine one’s 
vocation. For instance, the great nat- 
uralist, Louis Agassiz, the man who more 
than any other influenced the study of 
biology in this country, showed from 
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earliest years such deep interest in nat- 
ural history that he was evidently des- 
tined to follow these interests all his 
life. Luther Burbank had an almost 
supernatural gift for discerning small 
differences in growing plants. It almost 
seemed that he could tell by intuition the 
differences between plants with good pos- 
sibilities and those without. Of course 
this trait was developed by constant 
practice, but very early in his life Bur- 
bank showed a love for plants and 
flowers that made it most natural for 
him to become first a market gardener 
and later the foremost plant breeder and 
experimenter that the world has known. 

The great actress, Ellen Terry, came 
from a family of actors, and she her- 
self showed marked ability from her 
earliest years. The English artist, Mil- 
lias, (you will remember his “Boyhood of 
Raleigh”) began serious art study at the 
age of nine and in the next year won a 
prize in competition against mature men 
and women. Beethoven played the violin 
at five, was a competent musician at 
eleven, and a composer at thirteen. There 
was no difficulty for these people in 
choosing a vocation! 

On the other hand, some of us do not 
show special talents until fairly mature. 
Arthur Nash, “Golden Rule Nash” of 
Cincinnati, started life as an instructor 
in a divinity school. But he suddenly 
found that he could not accept the creed 
of its church and resigned in order to 
escape dismissal. After some years of 
agnosticism and almost of despair, his 
faith gradually returned and he again 
entered the ministry. Again his religion. 
was too broad for his’ sect and he was 
dismissed. He was thirty-nine years old 
before he began the manufacture of* 
men’s clothing and forty-seven when he 
combined his business ability and mag- 
netic personality with his firm belief in 
the religion of Jesus, making his workers 
real brothers in the business. He found 
great wealth and great happiness. 

Most people lie between these ex- 
tremes; they determine their vocations 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. Comparatively few people still 
drifting at the age of twenty-five achieve 
greatly, but we must carefully distin- 
guish between drifting and the slow 
progress of preparation that at.the time 
seems like drifting. 

Lincoln seemed to be drifting during 
his early life, clerking in a store, running 
for the State assembly and losing, tak- 
ing a vacation as a soldier in the Black 
Hawk War, starting a store and losing so 
much on the venture that it took him 
fifteen years to pay it back, and finally 
getting elected to the State Legislature 
where he began to get real political ex- 
perience and training. After eight years 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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“The Church of Christ Is One’’ (Almost) 


The Christian Church Can ‘‘Report Progress’’ on Its Principles 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1854, 
S at Cincinnati, Ohio, The American 

Christian Convention was in session. 
These were the days when Horace Mann 
was organizing and developing our first 
Christian College—Antioch—at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and “The Christians” were 
beginning to be talked about and dis- 
cussed for their liberal views, including 
this founding of Antioch on the basis that 
all are entitled to education regardless of 
race or sex. 

Because of these questionings regaid- 
ing “The Christians” and the widespread 
interest among educators concerning 
Horace Mann’s casting in his lot with 
them, it was urged by many delegates at 
the Cincinnati Convention that the Chris- 
tians should make a statement of what 
it believed, and accordingly a committee 
was appointed with Rev. Moses Kidder, 
of Woodstock, Vermont, as chairman. 

When it came time for the committee 
to report, there was much suppressed ex- 
citement, as some were favorable to mak- 
ing such a statement and some were bit- 
terly opposed and said it “smacked of 
popery”. 

At last the president of the Convention 
announced that the committee was ready 
to report and that the Convention would 
make the hearing of the report the or- 
der of business of the hour. Followed 
by the committee, Rev. Moses Kidder, 
chairman, came up the aisle bearing aloft 
a large pulpit Bible and, placing it upon 
the altar, he said: “Mr. President, there 
is our report. We believe the Bible.” 
It goes without saying that this report 
was unanimously accepted by a body with 
the historic background of “The Chris- 
tians”, 

The Christian Church has always in- 
sisted that “The Bible is our only creed”, 
but it has as insistently accepted the 
“six Principles” of the Christian Church, 
which run as follows: 

I. Christ the only head of the Church. 

II. The Bible our only Creed. 

III. Christian our only name. 

IV. Christian Character our only test 
of fellowship. 

V. Private judgment the right and 
duty of all. 

VI. The union of all the followers of 
Christ. 

Attention is called to the italics in the 
above which do not appear in the regular 
printed forms and, in fact, there is no 
regular printed form. Various wordings 
are accepted by the churches, but all with 
the same trend of statement and thought, 
although some have put it in a negative 





way, as “No leader but Christ; No Creed 
but the Bible”, etc. 

The italics are placed here by the pres- 
ent writer for the sake of calling atten- 
tion to the fact that all churches of all 
names have practically (almost!) come 
to accept these Principles as they are 
stated except the italics! The Church 
Universal accepts Christ as its head, but 
is not yet ready to accept the italics of 
“the only”. The Church Universal ac- 
cepts the Bible as the creed of Christen- 
dom, but that annoying word “only” is 
the rub, and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

But the Christians can “report prog- 
ress”. Amid the dark clouds of denomi- 
national division it sees “the dawn 
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spread upon the mountains” (Joel 2:2), 
which gives promise of the sunrise. We 
may be still in a dark valley, but the 
light on the hills gives sure promise of 
the new day. 

It is now almost a generation since 
good old Dr. Weston, dean of our divinity 
school, issued his challenging “Principles 
or Principle—Which?” and dared to ask 
the question and answer it in the same 
breath when he said: “Are these (six) 
really the fundamental principles of our 
organization? To me they are not; but, 
rather, necessary corollaries of one prin- 
ciple which does lie at the base. That 
one principle is this: 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 

“The Church of Christ Is One; it em- 
braces all those who have been accepted 
of Christ as his real disciples; and, in 
its whole and in its parts, it should be 


‘bedient unto the heavenly 
which Jesus prayed on the last night of 
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so organized, named, and governed ag t 
include all and exclude none of those 
whom Christ has so accepted.” 

In this statement of Dr. Weston }y 
dared to challenge the name of his church 
and to hark back to earlier days for his 
authority in calling it The Church of 
Christ after its leader rather than Thy 
Christian Church after his followers 
However, as good old Dr. Weston ad. 
vanced in his argument, he gradually 
gave way in this and acknowledged that 
“as churches (ekklesiai, congregations) 
they were churches of Christians, o 
Christian Churches”. (The italics in this 
case are Dr. Weston’s.) 

If we follow Dr. Weston’s learned and 
pious leadership (and he was a great 
teacher of preachers and teachers in ou 
church), we will have to own that the 
early disciples were called “Christians” 
individually, but when they got together 
they were called “Christian Congregs. 
tions”, all of which brings us face to face 
with our present Christian-Congregs. 
tional outlook. 

But we are looking beyond Church 
Union with the Congregationalists or 
with any body of believers to Christian 
Unity with all the followers of Christ, 
We are not losing our vision in the pres 
ent step, we are only taking a step near- 
er the goal. If we take Congregational- 
Christian union as an end, we are “diso- 
vision” for 




























his life. His prayer was not for a “big” 
church in numbers, but for a “great” 
church in Christian fellowship and serv- 
ice which should be “one in him” with 
the Father in redeeming the world. 




































Our proposed action may be “only a 
step”, but it is a mighty stride forward, 
and we can well rejoice that we are of 
this day and say with the poet, “Now 
God be thanked who hath matched me 
to this hour”. It is not the end of the 
way; it is the opening of a new and Jar- 
ger fellowship of service. It is not a 
“soing out of business” of the Christian 
Church; it is a going into business ina 
larger way than we have known in the 
past. 

We sometimes hear the commendation 
of the “hard-headed” efficiency man who 
is thinking in terms of how much less it 
will cost to operate two churches than 
one, but that good brother is both to 
“hard-headed” and too “hard-hearted” it 
not sensing that this new move forward 
is into larger things. “Overhead” and 
administration may cost less (and it n° 
doubt will), yet the full cost of both 
money and life must and will be greater 
by far than ever in this larger task 
which may be ours. For the first time we 
as “Christians” may go into all the 
world and not only help answer ow 
Lord’s prayer for Christian unity, but his 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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"Phe: Mastax's Set Face and Purpose 


Following Our Master’s Last Year of Earthly Ministry 


Enrichment — 


Time: Autumn A. D. 29. 

Place: Samaria. 

Persons: Jesus, Samaritans, James, 
and John. 


Record: Luke 9:51-56. 

The “time was come” (V. 51) and the 
cross awaited him at Jerusalem. There 
was no doubt or uncertainty about that 
in the mind of Jesus. He knew that his 
enemies at Jerusalem sought his life and 
he knew, too, that they would accom- 
plish their purpose. Yet he “set his face 
to go to Jerusalem” because it was his 
Father’s will and hence his own way. 
Other brave men have taken chances and 
faced life and death and have dared all 
in the venture, but Jesus was not taking 
a chance, for he had full revelation of 
the outcome. It meant death—a cruel, 
heartless, mocking death if he went to Je- 
rusalem and there was no uncertainty 
about it. Nevertheless “when the time 
came” he “steadfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem’’. There was never a braver 
act. There was never a nobler man. 


HUMAN AND DIVINE 

We have not said too much about Jesus 
being the Son of God, but we have said 
and thought all too little about his being 
the son of man. The title he bestowed 
on himself and seemed to love best was 
that he was the “son of man”. He used 
it repeatedly and only once or twice did 
he speak of himself directly as the Son 
of God. He gave up his heavenly pow- 
ers for the fellowship of the sons of men. 
He did not give up their possession, but 
he did give up their use. Never did he 
help himself selfishly out of any predica- 
ment or save himself from weariness or 
hunger or pain by using his own miracu- 
lous power. He did use them for others, 
but never for himself. He chose to be 
the “son of man” and to feel all the 
trials and sorrows and even the weak- 
hesses and temptations which are common 
to man that we might feel that he was 
“tempted in all points as we are and 
that he had a fellow feeling for our in- 
firmities.” He was the “son of man” and 
shared our lot that we might share his. 
He did not face Jerusalem and his cruel 
enemies as the Son of God with power 
and ten legions of angels at his command 
as he might have done, but he “set his 
face to go to Jerusalem” as the “son of 
man” with all his miraculous power laid 
aside. He entered the lists with a body 
Which grew weary and cold and hungry 
and thirsty and with a human personal- 
ity which longed for fellowship and un- 
derstanding with those closest to him 
and found it not. He was a lonely and 


OUR JUBILEE YEAR — 


Extension 


misunderstood man in his company of 
disciples and he was more lonely and 
more greatly misunderstood in the 
crowds which thronged his way. 
HE WAS DESPISED AND REJECTED OF MEN. 

Vs. 52, 58 

The Galilean Jews in going to the 
Passover went the roundabout route be- 
yond Jordan and up through Jericho—a 
far longer route that they might not risk 
contamination with the despised Samar- 
itans. But Jesus “must needs go through 
Samaria”. He would not be bound by 
the customs of the times, but faced the 
fact that he was the “son of man” and 
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OUR LORD’S MINISTRY 


Jesus ministered to the need of people. 

if they were hungry of body he fed 

them and led them on to the teeding of 
their hungry hearts and lives. 


A WW WWW Uv’ WW "lh |" 


thus he was the brother of all the hu- 
man race. 

Jesus not only goes through Samaria, 
but he sends his messengers before him 
to announce his coming. Before this he 
had preached at a city of Samaria, hav- 
ing been introduced by his conversation 
with the sinful woman at the well. He 
might have had reason to believe that he 
would find friends and shelter for the 
night. But it was not to be so. He was 
to drink the cup of ingratitude and mis- 
understanding to the dregs, for they 
turned the “son of man” from their door 
like a common beggar. Foxes had holes 
and the birds of the air had nests, but 
this greatest friend of man had not 
where to lay his head. 
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John and James wanted to “get even” 
with those “dogs of Samaritans” who 
dared to set themselves up against their 
Master. It was the old grudge between 
the Jews and the Samaritans for their 
refusal had hinged on the fact that “his 
face was as though he would go to Jeru- 
salem” (V. 58), and that was reason 
enough for their denying him shelter and 
fqod. His other visit was when he was 
returning to Galilee and with his back 
to Jerusalem, but now he was on the way 
to the hated (by Samaria) feast of the 
Jews and they would not offer him a 
crumb of comfort or help in the way. 

It was natural for these “Sons of 
Thunder”, as James and John were called, 
to think in terms of lightning and fight- 
ing with fire as had the prophet of old. 
It was “natural”, but how far from the 
spirit of Jesus it was. He might have 
said to them (and to us) as he said to 
Philip on another day: “Have I been so 
long time with you and yet hast thou not 
known me?” 

NOT REVENGE BUT REDEMPTION. Vs. 55, 56 

They indeed did not know “what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of” when they boldly 
urged their plan of revenge through 
“fire from heaven”, They mistook their 
ignorant zeal for commendable loyalty. 
But their attitude was most unloyal to 
the spirit of Jesus who came not to de-’ 
stroy men’s lives but to save them (V. 
56). If revenge for offending an angry 
God was all he sought, he might not have 
needed to have left heaven at all. But 
to save men from the awful penalty 
which sin had placed on their lives he 
gave himself not only one day on a cross, 
but every day step by step which led to 
that cross to redeem men and to save 
life. “Fire from Heaven” was not on his 
program and those who would propose 
such a plan knew him not although they 
(James and John) were closest of all 
men to him, one of them being called his 
“beloved disciple’. So completely was 
Jesus misunderstood and misjudged by 
those who were nearest to him. 

ON TO ANOTHER VILLAGE. V. 55 

The Master does what he had com- 
manded his messengers to do—when de- 
nied reception in one place to go on to 
another. 

May we “Follow the Master” by going 
“on to‘another village” and to other lands 
which know him not and thus extend his 
Kingdom and enrich our own lives in the 
doing of it. 


MEDITATION 
“The foxes found rest, 
And the birds their nest 
In the shade of the forest tree; 
But thy couch was the sod, 
O, thou Son of God, 
In the deserts of Galilee; 
O come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for thee. 


” 






























































































THE CONVENTION CHURCH, 





PIQUA, OHIO 


REV. RAYMOND G. CLARK, M. A. B. D., PASTOR 


The General Convention of the Christian Church 


HE General Convention meeting at Piqua, 
Ohio, October 22-29, will in all probability 
be one of the most outstanding Conventions in 
our history. It will be a great honor and a re- 
sponsibility to be a member of that Convention. 
Every conference should have a full delegation. 


At this session the Convention will have be- 
fore it the proposal for the union of the Chris- 
tian and Congregational churches. For a cen- 
tury and a third we have advocated, talked, and 
prayed for Christian union. The day dawns at 
last for the beginning of what we believe will 
be an answer to our Lord’s prayer. Other very 
vital matters of Christian effort and thought 
will be considered. 


Great Christian leaders will speak each 
night. Among them are Dr. Frank G. Coffin, 
President of the Convention; Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, President of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Dr. Leon Edgar Smith, Pastor of 
Christian Temple, Norfolk; Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
Moderator of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches; Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 
of Christian Education; Dr. Mary F. Cushman, 
Medical Missionary to Africa; Dr. Peter Ains- 
lie, Preacher, Author, Traveler, Baltimore. 

The Sunday preachers will be Dr. William G. 
Sargent, of Rhode Island; Dr. Edward W. 





Cross, of New York; Dr. J. O. Atkinson, of 
North Carolina. 

A fine delegation of Congregational leaders, 
officials, both minsters and laymen, will be 
present. 

Thirteen distinct phases of Christian work 
are now being considered by Pre-Convention 
Committees of six members each. Their chair- 
men will speak on their respective themes as 
follows: 


Rev. H. S. Hardcastle of Virginia on Christian Educa- 
tion; 

Rev. R. G. Clark of Ohio on Christian Unity; 

Dr. George C. Enders of Ohio on The Church and 
World Problems; 

Rev. H. H. Short of Indiana on Evangelism and Life 
Service; 

Mr. H. E. Sims of Ohio on Finance; 

Dr. J. H. Lightbourne of Ohio on Foreign Missions; 

Rev. C. S. Bennett of Illinois on Home Missions; 

Pres. A. G. Caris of Ohio on Ministerial Relief and 
Pensions; 

Dr. D. B. Atkinson of Missouri on Organization; 

Dr. W. G. Sargent of Rhode Island on Publications; 

Rev. P. S. Sailer of New York on Social Service; 

Rev. S. C. Harrell of North Carolina on Stewardship; 

Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein of Delaware on Survey. 


There will be a great Men’s Banquet on Fri- 
day night when hundreds of our men from far 
and near will be in attendance. Plan now to be 
present. At the same time there will be a 
great meeting of women under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Mission Board. 

WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 
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TRE BOYS AND Giggs 








If, But, and When 


“Tf” is a bungler that leads you astray 

When something comes up to be done 
right away. 

When — has set you a task that is 
sti 

Sometimes you get ’round it by finding 
an “aT”. 


“But” is as bad as a stone in your shoe, 

Which makes you go home when you need 
to get through. 

It’s a difficult thing to get out of a rut, 

When you’re loaded and hampered and 
bothered with “But”. 


“When” is the worst of the three: the 
mean sneak 

Says, “Do it tomorrow, next day, or next 
week.” 


Great schemes have been ruined again 
and again 

By sand in the gear from that little word, 
“When”, 


If you want to carve out a career to 
your mind, 

To begin with just leave those poor crea- 
tures behind; 

For the world will be his who in boy- 
hood learns how 

To establish an intimate friendship with 
“Now”, 


Gamaliel Bradford, in 
The Youth’s Companion. 


Babe Dick 


OBERT always got red in the face 

when he was provoked. Now he was 
very red indeed. “Oh, you want to be 
everything!” he said, in a loud voice. 

“T don’t!” Dick’s was not red, but his 
lips were shut together very tightly be- 
tween sentences. “I just said we might 
change places today.” 

Robert interrupted. “You wanted to 
change places so you could be pitcher, 
that’s why! Yesterday we let you be 
catcher and the day before, batter.” 

“What’s the matter with changing a- 
round? It’s more fun and we can each 
learn to catch and pitch and bat.” 

“I'd rather do just one thing and be 
good at it. My father says—” 

“Oh, all right!” Dick exclaimed then. 

When he reached home his mother saw 
at once how cross he looked. 

“Well, here’s Babe Dick. How’d the 
game go today?” his father said. 

Dick mumbled something about the 
game’s going all right. 

“What’s this?” his father demanded. 

So Dick told him exactly what had 
happened. To his surprise his father 
said, “Of course a person who tries to 
do two things isn’t likely to do either 
one so well. If I wanted to be a doctor 
and a minister and a business man, all 
three, one might interfere with the 
other.” 

“Oh, well, this is different”, Dick 


cried. “I never said I wanted to hit a 
ball at the same time I was catching it! 
I like a change.” 

“T see”, agreed his father. “Then I 
might be a doctor one day and a minister 
another. I’d preach sermons on Sundays 
and give medicine Mondays.” 

Dick began to feel puzzled. He was 
glad that his mother came in just then 
and changed the subject. She never said 
queer things to make fun of him. 

Today she did, however. After dinner, 
instead of washing the dishes, she sat 
down at the piano. 

That was strange enough. ; 

“Mother”, he asked, “can’t you mend 
my catcher’s mitt? If Robert won’t let 
me pitch, I’ll have to be catcher.” 

It was then that his mother astonished 
him. “Im sorry”, she said, “but, you see 
I’ve always wanted to be a piano player, 
so I thought I’d be one this afternoon. 
‘Mothering’ gets stupid. I like a change.” 

Dick went away with the mitt that still 
needed mending. He was thinking hard. 
By the time he got to the baseball 
diamond, he had decided what his mother 
meant. 

Robert greeted him with a laugh. 
“What do you want to be this time?” 

“Oh, just catcher”, Dick answered. “I 
guess I’ll stick to that and see if I can’t 
make a real good job of it.”’—Ruth 
Kathryn, Gaylord, in The Story Hour. 


Gerald and the Soap Boys 
HERE were two of them—a pink soap 
boy made of rose-scented soap and a 
black soap baby that smelled like tar. 
They lay side by side under a wash-rag 
quilt in the box Aunt Jane had sent 
Gerald. 


Gerald thought they were delightful. 
He took them out and walked them up 
and down the playroom and let them 
ride in his toy wagon and in his electric 
train. He played with them all after- 
noon. 

“Wash your hands for supper, Gerald”, 
mother called to him. “You can use 
one of your new soap boys to make your- 
self clean.” 

But Gerald didn’t want to do that. 
He played a minute longer and then 
dashed into the bathroom and ran the 
water over the tips of his fingers and 
then wiped them on his towel. There 
were several black marks there already 
so the new ones hardly showed. 

After supper mother said: “Brush your 
teeth, Gerald, and wash your neck and 
ears before you go to bed.” 

But Gerald never liked to take much 


time to his washing and anyway, mother 
gave him a hot bath twice a week and 
that was often enough for neck and ears, 
he thought. 

He took the soap boys into the bath- 
room with him but he didn’t use them to 
wash with. There was plenty of soap in 
the rack, but Gerald didn’t use much of 
that either. It was too much trouble. 

He set the soap boys on the window- 
sill beside his bed and slid in between 
the covers and tucked his head down into 
the pillow. For a few minutes every- 
thing was very still. Gerald was asleep. 

Then Gerald thought he heard a 
squeaky little voice saying, “You are 
wrong, as usual. He’s much more like 
me. He’s the same color of pink. It 
shows through quite plainly.” 

“Nothing of the sort”, another voice 
squealed. “He’s like me! He’s a black 
boy! Just look behind his. right ear. 
And look at his fingernails. They’re 
blacker than Iam. Gerald is certainly a 
black child.” 

Gerald saw that the soap boys were 
quarreling in their box. 

“There’s a perfectly pink patch on 
his right cheek,” the pink soap boy in- 
sisted angrily. “That shows that if he 
were washed, he’d come out that color 
all over.” 

“Tt’s just some pink stuff that’s stuck 
there. He’s much more black. Look at 
his hands and his neck,” the black soap 
child sputtered. ‘“He’s my twin.” 

“Oh, dear!” Gerald cried, sitting up 
in bed, “I knew I looked a little dirty, 
but I never thought anybody would 
think I was really as dirty as that.” 

“You aren’t!” squealed the pink soap 
boy. 

“But you are!” the black one laughed. 

“I must look in the mirror!” Gerald 
cried in a fright. 

He jumped out of the bed and ran 
across the room. He noticed that it 
was morning light now, so he could see 
quite well. Very carefully he studied 
his face and hands in the glass. 

“T—I’m afraid I do look sort of dark”, 
he admitted. “But I’m going to wash 
right now until I’m as pink as the pink 
soap boy.” 

He turned to explain to the soap boys, 
but, somehow they had lost their live- 
liness. They were only pieces of soap 
again. 

“Maybe I just dreamed they talked 
about me”, Gerald decided, “but maybe 
I’d better wash anyhow so no one else 
will make a mistake. It wouldn’t be 
much fun, if mother didn’t know me in 
the morning.”—Selected. 
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The Christian Church at Work 


UMMER with its school vacation 
days and reunions and auto trips, has 
gone and we are now facing school and 
church and work days. We will need the 
month of September to plan our rally 
days for October. 

This is our Jubilee Year, and _ the 
whole month of October is to be given 
over to rallying our forces for the com- 
ing fall and winter’s work. 


RALLY DAY TO EASTER 

During the month of September each 
church should map out its Rally Day to 
Easter objectives, and “forward steps” 
should be taken in the light of this being 
the last year of our Lord’s earthly min- 
istry and our celebration of that time 
which climaxes with Easter Sunday. 


FOUR GREAT THINGS THIS YEAR 

This Jubilee Year celebrates four great 
events in the history of the Christian 
Church: 

First, the last year of our Lord’s earth- 
ly ministry. 

Second, the 1900 anniversary of the 
birth of the Christian Church at Pente- 
cost (A. D. 30-A. D. 1930). 

Third, the greatest step in our history 
looking toward Christian Unity in the 
proposed Congregational-Christian union. 

Fourth, the most important session of 
The General Convention of the Christian 
Church at Piqua, Ohio, October 22-30, 
1929. 


WE SHOULD RALLY OUR FORCES 

In the light of such a year the Chris- 
tian Church should rally its forces for 
the greatest year of its history. No 
small thing will be worthy of such a 
year. October will be the month which 
will set the pace for the Rally Day to 
Easter climax of the celebration of our 
Lord’s last year of ministry. The 
church or the pastor or the layman who 
does not sense the spiritual value and 
the inspiration which are in this year’s 
outlook and activities‘ will miss one of 
the great opportunities of his generation. 
The Christian Church never has had 
such an opportunity to show its real 
worth and contribution to the cause of 
Christ and to the need of the world for 
Christian unity. It is not merely the 
union with the Congregationalists; that 
great forward step is opening the eyes of 
the Christian world to a new way of 
Christian union which is not in creed or 
form or ceremony, but on a basis of 
Christian life and service. Other denom- 
inations are studying this move and it is 
an opening for unity in the church which 
is ours now and may never come again 
to us if we fail in action or in spirit these 
days. 
OCTOBER SHOULD BE JUBILEE RALLY MONTH 

It is more than our old Rally Day and 


is extended into a rally month of prepa- 
ration for the work before us. 

Sunday, October 6, is suggested for 
the Sunday School Rally Day, and the 
major interest will be among the chil- 
dren for this day. Mrs. F. E. Bullock, 
of our Children’s Division, has written 
a Rally Day Service, “The Skyway 
Trail”, which was published in the Sep- 
tember Magazine Number of The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty and is available for the 
use of all Christian churches from that 
number. 

Sunday, October 13, is suggested as 
Young People’s Rally Day, and it is 
0,” VW 


JESUS PLEADS 
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“IT gave my life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might’st ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead; 
I gave, I gave my life for thee; 
What hast thou given for me? 


“My Father’s house of light, 
My glory-circled throne, 
I left, for earthly night, 
For wand’rings sad and lone; 
I left, I left this all for thee; 
Hast thou left aught for me? 


“And I have brought to thee, 

Down from my home above, 
Salvation full and free, 

My pardon and my love; 
I bring, I bring rich gifts to thee; 
What hast thou brought to me?” 
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further suggested that the young people 


take charge of one of the services of the * 


church on that day. Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge has prepared a pageant and a 
program for that day which are printed 
in the September Magazine Number of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty under the 
title, “Young People’s Rally Service”. 
Sunday, October 20, is suggested as 
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College Rally Day in the regular church, 
service. The emphasis on this day is for 
adults that they may have information 
and opportunity to contribute to the 
great work our colleges are doing jn 
training Christian leadership for oy 
schools and churches and for all life 
Mr. Hermon Eldredge has prepared g 
suggestive program and a worship serv. 
ice for this day which will be printed jp 
the October Magazine Number of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

Sunday, October 27, is suggested as 
General Convention Sunday. This Sun 
day is for all and will have to do with 
The General Convention of the Christian 
Church which will be in session at 
Piqua, Ohio, on that Sunday. Much of 
the important business of the Convention 
will have been settled, if not completely, 
by that date and The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty plans to send a night letter on 
Friday night to all churches arranging 
with us for that service that they may 
have for Sunday the latest news of the 
Convention for this General Convention 
Sunday announcement. 

ALL TOGETHER 

May we begin our fall and _ winter 
work well that we may come to the 
1900th Easter and Pentecost with a great 
victory for Christ and the Christian 
Church Universal. 

Let us plan through September to make 
October the great Rally Month of the 
Christian Church. 

For full information and free supplies 
for these Rally Days, write to the Chris- 
tian Education Department, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


WOMAN’S WORK 
HE last month of the church year, or 
the mission year as we sometimes call 
it, is here. September is the time for 
the review of the past year’s work, and 
the time of preparation for the new year. 

In order that your missionary society 
may not lose out in the work, you should 
order your supply of next year’s program 
material at once. 

The monthly programs are ready. The 
new programs are not based on the mis- 
sion study books as in the past several 
years, but are more of a miscellaneous 
nature; provision is made in the pre 
grams for information about our own 
mission fields, and each month has 4 
“Heart to Heart” message from a mis 
sion worker. (These messages are to be 
sent each month to the society ordering 
the “Envelope of Helps” as heretofore.) 
Much emphasis has been placed upon the 
devotional part of the programs with the 
idea of carrying out the thought of the 
“Jubilee Year” in the enrichment of life. 

ORDER NOW. The price of the 
Programs is five cents a copy, or fifty 
cents per dozen. 

The Envelope of Helps (including the 
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monthly message) is seventy-five cents. 
All orders for the above should be sent 
to: Mrs. Emma S. Powers, 501 C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mrs. EMMA S. POWERS, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Your Job at Thirty-five 

(Continued from page nine) 
he tried to enter Congress but failed of 
election until the following term. He 
served one term in Congress and then 
forsook politics until 1854, his forty-fifth 
year. After that his progress was sure 
and rapid, and we can now see that what 
looked like years of drifting were really 
years of study and growth and prepa- 
ration for the obligations to come later. 

Thus we find that there are many dif- 
ferent roads leading up to responsibility 
and happiness. Starting with an in- 
terest in people, a man may well become 
a statesman, a salesman, a lawyer, a 
minister; with an interest in machinery 
and construction, he may become an en- 
gineer, a2 manufacturer, an architect, a 
contractor; with an interest in trade, he 
may become a merchant, a banker, a pro- 
motor. All of these roads lead upward. 

Most of the young men and women who 
read this magazine will be successful in 
later life. A few of them will achieve 
very greatly, will win national distinc- 
tion. The ones who do this will be the 
ones who are now busy studying and 
reading and preparing for real respon- 
sibility. The limitation to the accom- 
plishment of almost every one of us is 
determined not by our real limitations 
in physical, mental, or spiritual attri- 
butes, but by our own lack of expectancy 
of large success. In other words, let us 
modestly but firmly “hitch our wagon 
toa star” and then let us not depend on 
the star for motive power! 

These same principles of vocation- 
finding and preparation apply to many 
different situations. Here as a final ex- 
ample is the way that Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College, outlines the 
method for a person interested in becom- 
ing a city manager: 

“How should I as a young man seek a 
career as a public executive? I should 
avoid an elective office, for the public is 
uninformed and capricious, politicians 
often control votes, my choice of lo- 
cations would be restricted by the re- 
quirement of previous legal residence, 
and my chief ability would have to be 
that of getting elected. I should instead 
seek a field where good work would 
treate opportunity, where I could achieve 
tecognized professional standing, and 
where I should be most free from arbi- 
trary chance or political fate. 

“I believe that the new profession of 
city manager furnishes such opportun- 
ities. Let me describe the practical 











Campus Pageant—Palmer College 
Palmer Christian College, Albany, Missouri, announces that it 
has completed its faculty for the coming year by the addition of four 
new members. 


SCIENCE 
Professor Charles E. McArthur, of Newton, Kansas, will serve as 
Professor of Science. Professor McArthur did his undergraduate 
work at Bethel College, Kansas, and his graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University of Kansas. He has been teach- 
ing in Bethel College and refused a flattering offer from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas before accepting this place on the Palmer College 
faculty. He is an excellent teacher and a thorough student and a fine 
Christian man. 
HISTORY 
Professor Wesley C. Harter comes to the faculty as Professor of 
History and Athletic Coach. His undergraduate work was done in 
Carthage College, Illinois, and his graduate work in the University 
of Chicago where he received his Master’s Degree. The past two years 
he has taught in the municipal junior college, Independence, Kansas, 
and coached athletics. He is an active Christian man and a valuable 
addition to the faculty. 


SPANISH AND FRENCH 

Miss Lola Mae Hawkins, of Columbia, Missouri, will teach Span- 
ish and French. She is a graduate of University of Missouri, hav- 
ing received her degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science and 
Education, and Master of Arta from that institution. She has been 
teaching Spanish and French in the St. Mary’s Episcopal School in 
Knoxville, Illinois. : 

MUSIC 

Miss Gladys Odell Ziegler, of Evansville, Pennsylvania, will teach 
piano, harmony, and history of music. Miss Ziegler received her 
music education from the Conservatory of Music of Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. She has the degree Mus. B from this institution. 
During this summer she has been studying with Professor Adolph 
Ganz, of Chicago, who is one of America’s outstanding teachers of 
piano and whose tuition charge is $25.00 a lesson. Professor Ganz 
speaks favorably of Miss Ziegler as a teacher and professor of music. 

Palmer has a strong faculty for the coming year and more rooms 
are reserved in Kansas Hall for the coming year than were by stu- 
dents last year. 

For full information address, Dean of Palmer College, Albany, 
Missouri. 
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steps I might take toward a career in 
that field. 

“My college program, in addition to a 
general liberal education such as that 
required at Antioch for all professional 
preparation, would combine engineering, 
business, economics, and government. In 
my part-time work under the Antioch 
program I should undertake to become 
acquainted with the spirit and attitude of 
labor; I should want experience on pub- 
lic and private construction, and later 
with administrative methods in business 
and industry. As part of my extra-cur- 
ricular activities at college I should de- 
sire some share in the college govern- 
ment, which at Antioch includes both 
students and faculty, to try my hand 
there at leadership and at the develop- 
ment of government methods. 

“In my senior college year I should 
make a study of city managers, and 
should persuade one of the best to em- 
ploy me, preferably as a personal assist- 
ant. There I should work, possibly 
changing positions to get the outlook of 
more than one man, until I could find 
or make an opportunity to become man- 
ager of a small municipality. 

“During my college course, and 
throughout my life, I should make a 
study of government. I should collect the 
charters of all cities operating under the 
city manager plan, and typical charters 
under other plans. I should analyze 
every one, classify the different methods 
by which various functions are exercised, 
and try to learn which methods were 
best in practice. 

“My program should include consistent 
publicity, in accord with sound ethical 
standards. In that publicity I should en- 
deavor to make my best possible contri- 
bution to my chosen profession and to the 
theory and practice of government, and 
I should expect it to help provide me 
with opportunities commensurate with 
my ability. To prepare to do exceptionally 
good work, and then to lack opportunity, 
is elemental waste. . 

“If I were wise I should unequivocally 
maintain independence and integrity as 
my chief practical assets. I should seek 
opportunity to draft the charter of a 
small city, and to be manager under it. 
After perhaps five years I should move, 
in one or two steps, to a carefully se- 
lected city large enough to serve as a 
type for American municipal govern- 
ment, and there I should settle down to 
do my life work. 


“An idle dream? Yet I have done 
most of these things in a comparable 
field. As chief engineer of reclamation, 
drainage, and flood-control districts, 
which are municipalities created for 
special purposes, I have found these steps 
practical and necessary. Serving as ex- 
ecutive in practical charge, I have studied 
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the water-control laws of America and 
Europe, have developed approximately 
ideal codes, have had them enacted into 
law in several] States, and have operated 
under them. 

“T have found the obstacles to straight- 
forward, effective administration not to 
be insurmountable. I am of the opinion 
from my own experience that primitive 
political methods can be changed, and 
that well-planned careers, such as I have 
described, can be effective.” 

(Copyrighted 1929. All rights reserved) 


‘‘The Church of Chirst Is One’’ 
(Continued from page ten) 
last command for the extension of his 
Kingdom. We may well learn anew the 
prayer of Phillips Brooks and seek not 
“tasks equal to our powers”, but rather 
“powers equal to our tasks”, for they are 
not to be easier but harder and more 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Tuscola, August 26—We are in our union 
services for Sunday evenings here at this 
time. Sunday, August 4, the writer spoke 
at the Baptist Church. On August 11, the 
M. E. pastor spoke at the Church of Christ, 
and August 18, the Baptist minister spoke 
at our church here, — The young people 
had an ice cream supper on the church 
lawn Tuesday evening, August 6, the same 
resulting in a profit of some thirty-five 
dollars. They are trying to secure funds 
for a pledge on the new house now under 
construction. — Last week we attended 
the twenty-fifth session of the Illinois 
Conference. It was one of the best, if not 
the very best, sessions the conference has 
held. The spirit was good all the way 
through and everything seemed to be har- 
monious. Two candidates were accepted 
as licentiates, one of them being Miss Ber- 
ta Shultz, who was given a special song 
leader and evangelistic license. — Several 
changes are being made in the churches 
the coming year. Brother Ed Borah is go- 
ing to Haubstadt and New Liberty 
churches in Indiana. This leaves the Chris- 
tian Temple, Sims, and Poplar churches 
without a pastor. The Burnt Prairie, 
Pleasant Union, Christian Chapel, Rich- 
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worth while. In this challenging day, 
who is looking for an easy job? 







And while we face our tasks which ap 
so great that without God they are jp. 
possible, let us remember that in his plan 
that without us he has chosen to make it 
impossible. Let us rejoice in an enlarge 
fellowship with all who follow Christ of 
“whatever name or sign”; and while they 
may call themselves Baptists or Meth. 
odists or Lutherans or what they will, le 
us think of them as “Congregations of 
Christians” and join with the poet in his 
song: 






















“These are my Father’s folks, 
Whate’er their name or sign, 

How their familiar look and tone 
Doth cheer this heart of mine; 
The lovelight in their eyes, 

Their handclasp warm and strong, 
The feeling we have met before 
And known each other long; 
These are my Father’s folks.” 










































land, and Pleasant Hill churches are also 
without pastors. A serious thing with the 
Christian churches is that we so often 
have idle ministers and idle churches and 
cannot effect a compromise and put them 
to work. — We were quite pleased to have 
a visit to our conference from Dr. W. P. 
Minton, our fine-spirited and efficient For- 
eign Mission Secretary. Brother Alvin 0, 
Jacobs added much to the program with 
his messages. Mrs. Charlotte Nash, of St. 
Louis, gave a fine message at one of the 
evening services. The opening address 
was given by Brother John C. Jenkins, and 
was very fine. — Our church at Lake Fork 
closed its year last Sunday. We are real- 
ly proud of this church, for it is far in 
the advance of many churches. These 
loyal people are rebuilding their church 
and, when done, they will have a church 
that will serve them for many years ata 
cost of probably $10,000. The church 
clerk is Mrs. Albert Livengood, Atwood, 
Illinois, who is receiving donations from 
anyone who feels disposed to send them. 
— We sympathize with Brother Robert 
Mastison and children in the loss of the 
wife and mother, who was laid to rest Fri- 
day afternoon. — The church here at Tus- 
cola is going along in an average way. 
If it were not for the number of fine wom- 
en who shoulder each responsibility and 
go forward in a great way, I do not see 
how the church could live. One of the 
great needs of the day is a more conse- 
crated church membership, especially of 
the men. They pay, but we need their 
service. This is true of most of the 
churches in the land.—John Baughman, 
Pastor. 





KANSAS 

Delphos, August 23—The Young People’s 
Congress of the Northern Kansas and Ne- 
braska Christian Conference has just held 
a most helpful session with the Wayland 
Christian Church, in which the young peo 
ple took a number of forward-looking 
steps. They went on record as pledging 
anew their allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States, promising to help in 
enforcing the laws of the land in arous- 
ing public sentiment for such enforcement. 
Protest was uttered against the use of 
pictures of young people in cigarette ad- 
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yertisements on billboards and in maga- 
gines, at the same time discouraging the 
yse of tobacco in all forms. The young 
people were especially urged to be care- 
ful in the choice of their reading material 
and to be more discriminating in their 
selection of the moving pictures which 
they attend as well as other types of en- 
tertainment. It was decided that the 
young people would co-operate with the 
churches in carrying out the denomina 
tional program for the Jubilee Year. Ex- 
pressing their attitude toward Christian 
unity, the Young People’s Congress is 
uniting with the Nebraska Christian Con- 
ference in extending an invitation to the 
Northwestern Kansas Association of Con- 
gregational Churches to meet in joint ses- 
sion next year, and they are especially 
anxious to co-operate with the young peo- 
ple of the Congregational Churches in 
their program for Kingdom advancement. 
—Vera Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Conference 


The eighty-fourth annual session of the 
Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Christian Conference was held August 
21-25, 1929, in the Union Memorial Chris- 
tian Church, Rev. W. T. Walters pastor. 
There was a fine attendance throughout 
and a spirit of co-operation and good will 
prevailed. President A. F. Foor opened 
the conference on Wednesday afternoon 
and presided at all of the services. 

Many forward steps were taken, such as 
the raising of the requirements for ordi- 
nation, adopting the budget system of 
the General Convention, the separation of 
conference expenses and conference benev- 
olences, and putting forward a definite 
Jubilee Year program. 

The morning devotional services, con- 
ducted by Rev. G. D. Wigfield, were of 
spiritual value and presented a uniform 
meditation. The evening sessions were 
devoted to special departments and phases 
of the conference work. Wednesday eve- 
ning, the Carversville Christian Orphan- 
age was presented. On Thursday, the an- 
nual sermon was delivered by Rev. W. C. 
Garland and the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was observed. On Friday, the 
Woman’s Board featured an address by 
Mrs. F. E. Bullock, of the Christian Edu- 
cation Department, and the Clearville So- 
ciety put on a play, “The Sale of the 
World Children”. On Saturday night, the 
Young People’s Congress had charge of 
the program. 

Mrs. Bullock and Mrs. A. W. Sparks, of 
Dayton, Ohio; Dr. W. Mason Jay, of Elon 
College, North Carolina; and Rev. G. D. 
Wigfield, of Chicago, were our guests this 
year, 

The following officers were elected: Mr. 
A. F. Foor, president; Mr. George W. Lash- 
ley, vice-president; A. R. Webb, secretary; 
Mr. Watson G. Peck, conference expense 
treasurer; and Mr. Charles Williams, 
treasurer of benevolences. 

A. R. Webb, Secretary. 

Everett, Pennsylvania. 


Northwestern Indiana Conference 

The Northwestern Indiana Christian 
Conference met with the New Hope Chris- 
tian Church August 20-23, in one of the 
best sessions of its history. 

The speakers brought timely and helpful 
Messages on the different phases of Chris- 
tian life. Dr. Frederick Cooper, who con- 
ducted the Bible study, was very much 





handicapped because of a recent operation 
he underwent. 

A gift of $2,000 was left to the confer- 
ence by the late Eugene Williams, of the 
Tippecanoe Church. The conference trus- 
tees were instructed to use the money to 
establish an endowment fund, to be known 
as the Eugene Williams Endowment. 

Rev. George D. Foster was unable to be 
present on account of a very serious ill- 
ness. 

By order of conference, the Secretary 
sent letters of Christian greetings and 
sympathy to Brothers’ Foster, W. H. 
Casad, and W. H. Baugher. The Ladies’ 
Aid of the New Hope Church held a note- 
burning service the last evening of con- 
ference, thus freeing the church of all in- 
debtedness. 

D. A. Cook, Secretary. 

Alexandria, Indiana. 


The Church of a Hundred Rooms 


Where Our General Convention Meets 


E have heard much of the “one-room 

church” in America and of the fact 
that this type of church is in the major- 
ity. One hundred years ago there were 
few churches of more than one room, or 
one room and a basement or vestry; 
but the modern church, as it reaches out 
to serve a community, multiplies its 
equipment with educational and social 
and service rooms outside of its audito- 
rium for public service. 

A visitor inspecting the new plant of 
the Piqua, Ohio, Christian Church with 
its pastor, Rev. Raymond Clark, for 
guide, was greatly impressed with its 
adaptability to the work of serving the 
community and innocently asked Brother 
Clark how many rooms there were in the 
church plant. He had not been asked 
that question before and could not an- 
swer it without investigation. In his in- 
vestigation he became interested in this 
phase of the modern church plant and 
systematically classified the number and 
kind of rooms in the entire plant which 
resulted in a “rooms chart” divided into 
three classes of rooms with the number 
of each and the total as follows: 

PUBLIC ROOMS: 











Assembly rooms ............0.0:00 2... 9 
Class rooms stow OO 
COI GE POOWIS i csc. ccsccsescnccsensssvicese eee 
Library eee | 
LL Sent es napa cae 1 
AES SRD ae OS a ee ONE) SOE DRE te. 1 
yh | Sea scene gees Seer eee 40 





SERVICE ROOMS: 


Living rooms for minister’s and 
caretaker’s families 
Robing rooms. «...:.......:....- 
Office rooms (private) 
Store rooms .. ae 
Fuel arid Doiler ..nc.scc.02.ccctcccccacscs 
Serving room 
Kitchenettes 
Kitchens as 
COBEING TOOT! <2, ccd cscececescec--ecensecs 


OUR ek ae ” 40 
ACCOMMODATION ROOMS: 


AA TOOMn a ns oe so 
(Continued on page eighteen) 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
_STOPS HAIR FALLING 


é Has been used with 
Mm Success for more than 40_Years 


) RESTORES COLOR AND 

BEAUTY TO GRAY 

» AND FADED HAIR 

aa GOtE $122 at all druddists 
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RAISE CHURCH FUNDS--Easy! 


Sell Christmas Cards! Make 50c on each 

$1 Box of 24 Finest Assorted Engraved 

Designs. 40% on personal greetings. Deal 

with Manufacturers! Write for Samples & 

Details. THISTLE ENGRAVING & PURB- 

— CO., Dept. A, 20 Vesey St., New 
ork. 


DEAGAN 


— Sr mena A 
TOWER CHIMES 
A hymnal in the morning, old favorites at sun- 
do slew ak ol ht—the sweet, lingering, 
eagerly-awaited voice from 
the belfry that brings 
new prestige and in- 
fluence to the 
























id The press 
| of a button 
or the setting of 
a Master Clock, fills 


dom. A living tribute—the Me- | 
morial Sublime. Price, $4375 up. Literature on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 286 Deagan Building, Chicage 
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Mrs. Maude Ensor Mrs. J. A. Ross 


A real opportunity to make a thousand dollars or 
more before Christmas for your church, your home 
or yourself taking orders from church people and 
others for America’s most attractively priced and 
widely known Christmas Greeting Card Line with 
which Mrs, J. A. Ross of Los Angeles earns $3000 
in commission every year, while Mrs. Maude Ensor 
of Baltimore has earned over $1000 in two months. 
We pay liberal commission in cash every day, also 
liberal monthly bonus, and furnish samples and 
eve’ i Lames | for you to do business with 
FREE. Address as follows: 


Sales Manager, Dept. AM 
THE PROCESS CORPORATION 


Troy at 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 
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SELL 
Christmas Cards 


at forty to fifty per cent commission. 
The best line of Box Assortment and 
Personal Christmas Cards on _ the 
market. 
Write for details 

ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 15 Elmira, N. Y. 
A re 
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Contest Is Open to Youth and Age 


Prize for Pageant Offered by Young 
People’s Congress 


The Young People’s Congress of the Southern Wabash Illinois Christian 
Conference offers a prize of Ten Dollars ($10.00) for the best pageant on 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty. A second prize of Five Dollars ($5.00) is 
offered, and a third prize of a year’s subscription to The Herald. 


Young people or others who desire to enter this competition will find val- 
uable suggestive material in this issue and The Herald will be glad to mail 
a free booklet on the life of Elias Smith, its first editor, and his establish- 
ment of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

For full information regarding the pageant and rules regulating the 


contest, write — 
LEO CORRELL. 


Trimble, Jilinois. 











One of Our Young People’s Classes 











ame Church of a Hundred Roome 4g | Total .....2.2........202..cc.cccc00:--2000- 
(Continued from page seventeen) 
Cloak REE ere tert 
Toilets -.------2-----ee----eeeeeseeeceeccnsees Some of the items of equipment out- 
Serene POOTAG 8s, e ; 
a. side of the above include 28 cupboards, 
50 tables, 881 chairs (outside of pews), 


Grand total of rooms in the plant 114 


and eight pianos and organs. Also a ty, 
car garage built into the residential] se, 
tion of the church plant. 

The church plant which entertains ¢h, 
General Convention may well be calla 
the “Church of a Hundred Rooms”, ang 
as one has expressed it, “the last won 
in church equipment”, 

It will be the best equipped of any 
church we have yet used for committy 
rooms, exhibition rooms, for social an 
entertainment rooms, serving meals a 
well as for the general sessions of th 
Convention. A photograph of th 
church, which appears elsewhere in thi 
issue, gives some idea of the buildings, 

It is by no means the largest of oy 
churches, but it is probably the most com. 
plete plant, since it was last constructed 
and careful study has been made of th 
failures and successes in building of 
many others. It will be worth a visit 
to Piqua to go over this modern church 
plant which has not only physical equip. 
ment but spiritual power back of its 
physical plant. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


dollar Y. M. C. A. Building, which Sher. 
wood Eddy says is the third finest “Y’ 
building in the world. It is interesting 
to note that Sherwood Eddy claims that 
the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. is the finest 






‘in the world. 


Rev. Dan F. Bradley, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, represented the Congregationalists 
at the annua) session of the Miami Ohio 
Christian Conference at Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, last week. He was given a very 
cordial reception and expressed his de 
light at both the large attendance and 
the splendid spirit of the session. The 
Miami Ohio Christian Conference claims 
to be the largest conference in our broth- 
erhood, the Eastern Virginia Christian 
Conference crowding it very closely and 
claiming to pass it in numbers this year. 
We will leave that for them to settle in 
a friendly fashion and with the hope that 
both win when the reports are all in. 

The Newton, New Hampshire, Chris- 
tian Church has_ received _ sixteen 
applications from ministers of four 
denominations for its vacant pat 
torate. Several who applied did not 
state their denominational  affilia- 
tions, but at least four did. It is to 
regretted that we have so many pastor 
less churches and so many churchless 
pastors. Our Bureau of Ministerial 
Supply is doing its utmost to remedy the 
situation, but churches are slow in cor 
respondence or neglect it altogether and 
many of our churches are killed by tak- 
ing some pastor who comes along anf 
makes a good showing in a service and 
ends up in a worthless way. The moral 
is plain. 
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THE 


Herald of Gospel Liberty 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


The editorial and business policy and pro- 
motion of The Herald of Gospel Liberty are 
yested in the Publications Merger 
tee of the General Board of The General 
Convention of the Christian Church. This 
i i the oo 

in- 


OK 


5) 2 
Whitelock, and H. E. Sims. 

All communications should be addressed 
to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

EDITORIAL STAFF 
F. G. CorFrin, Editor 


Dr. Coffin assumes responsibility 
for the two editorial pages only. 


SIon M. Lynam, News Editor 
HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor 
Genoa M, WHEATLEY, Editorial Assistant 


Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at Dayton, Ohio. Acceptance for 
mailing at special postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, auth- 
orized July 8, 1918. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is published each week at Two 
Dollars per year, in advance. The fourth 
issue of each month will bear the date of 
the following month and will be the Maga- 
tine Number combining The Christian Mis- 
sionary and The Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation. This Magazine Number can be sub- 
scribed for separately at One Dollar a year. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


LC. Fry, Utsunomiya, Japan. 

1. H. Bassett, R. R. 4, Danbury, Connecticut. 

1, R. Cortner, Farmland, Indiana. 

Jeeob A. Frazier, 200 Broadway, Columbus Grove, 
io, 

1M. Strange, Ferguson, Iowa. 

larry Leap, R. R., Amo, Indiana. 

Idsh Weatherby, R. R. 1, Athens, Ohio. 

¥. A. McClain, Ada, Kansas. 

lv. E. A. Watkins, 224 Baronne St., Lebanon, 

Indiana. 

RM. Seely, Franklin, Ohio. 

lames W. Kemmerer, Rushville, New York. 

4 H. Warner, 176 West College St., Oberlin, 
io. 

¥.S. Alexander, 

New York, 

LMcNew, Box 229, Kokomo, Indiana. 

{E. Madren, R. R. 2, Fancy Gap, Virginia. 

tin C. Barrett, 2577 Ballentine Blvd., Norfolk, 

Virginia. 










4712 Foster Ave., Brooklyn, 





CHURCH WANTED 


Iwould be glad to correspond with any church 
ft full or half-time preaching. ~ 


. LAWLYEsS. 
General Delivery, Danville, Illinois. 





Ihave resigned my pastorate at the Mountain 
Wey Christian Church and would be glad to 
*ept a call for pastoral labor September 1. 

JoHN L. PORTER. 
farfield Ave., Gallipolis, Ohio. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Maryland and South Valley, New York, 

will be without a pastor October 1. Any- 

me wishing to apply for this pastorate please 

mite to the church clerk at Maryland, New York. 
Mrs. LEONA HITCHMAN, Church Cleric. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


‘ool ninetieth session of the Western Illinois 
tan lan Conference will meet at the Fiatt Chris- 
ie Church, September 5-8, 1929. Fiatt is on 

Galesburg-Havana branch of the C. B. & Q. 
luilroad, and the Canton-Carthage Bus. We hope 
have an inspirational session, and well-attend- 











HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


ed. Anyone attending will be met at Canton or 
Cuba if the secretary is notified of the time of 
arrival, 
RoBINSON ASHBY, President, 
Lewistown, Illinois. 
RosertT B. RuBart, Secretary, 
Fiatt, Illinois, 





ROCKINGHAM CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The 104th annual session of the Rockingham 
Christian Conference ‘will meet at the Court Street 
Christian Church, Portsmouth, N. H., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 1 and 2. Rev. Burton 
L. Hess is pastor and Mr. Oscar Brigham of 
56 Marston Ave. is clerk. 

Rev. Norvat C. Kern, President, 
Wolfboro, N. H. 
J. Percy AMEE, Secretary, 
Kittery Point, Maine. 





EVANGELISTIC WORKER 


Arthur A. Luther, member of the Erie Chris- 
tian Conference, will welcome correspondence re- 
garding evangelistic work among the Christian 
churches for this fall and winter. Mr. Luther 
has had wide experience and can take full charge 
of a meeting. College trained, accomplished 
pianist and hymn writer. Write for further par- 
ticulars to Arthur A. Luther, 1017 W. 26th Street, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 


The Michigan Christian Conference meets with 
the Morey Church, near Lake City, commencing 
Wednesday evening, September 4, and closes Fri- 
day evening, September 6. 

Mrs. CLARA BLANK, Secretary. 

R. R. 7, St. Johns, Michigan. 





NORTHWESTERN OHIO CONFERENCE 


The ninety-second session of the Northwestern 
Ohio Christian Conference will be held with the 
Christian Church, Berkey, Ohio, September 26-29, 
1929. Address inquiries to the pastor, Rev. L. D. 
Hammond, Berkey, Ohio. 

F. H. Peters, President, 
Defiance, Ohio. 
D. A. Woop, Secretary, 
Cairo, Ohio. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CHRISTIAN 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


The ninety-fourth annual session of the New 
Hampshire Christian Benevolent Society will meet 
in conjunction with the Rockingham Christian 
conference in the Court St. Christian Church in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Wednesday afternoon, October 
2, at 2 o’clock, for the election of officers and 
other business. 

Lucy M. RowELL, President. 

J. Percy AMEE, Secretary, 

Kittery Point, Maine. 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Central Illinois Christian Conference will 
convene September 10, 1929, at seven p. m., at 
the Hope Christian Church, and continue until 
Friday evening, September 13. 

Hope Church is two miles west and six miles 
north of Fithian, on Route 49. Those coming 
by rail will come to Fithian, Royal, or Arm- 
strong. If coming by rail, please notify the 
pastor, Rev. John H. Harper. 

J. T. Brooxs, President, 
Farmer City, Illinois. 


JoHN H. Harper, Secretary, 
Fithian, Illinois. 


+ 





NOTICE OF AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Notice is hereby given that amendments to all 
Articles I to XVI of the Constitution of The 
General Convention of the Christian Church, to 
make effective a plan of union with the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, will be pro- 
posed at the coming session of The General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church at Piqua, Ohio, 
beginning October 22, 1929. 

WarrEN H. DENISON, Secretary. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

August 7, 1929. 





SOUTHERN WABASH ILLINOIS 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Confer- 
ence will convene with the Hunt City Christian 
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Ill., in its one hundred and 
October 1-4, 1929, at two 


Church, at Hunt, 
tenth annual session, 
p. m 

Hunt is on a hard road four miles north of 
Willow Hill, Il. Those coming on the train will 
be met at Willow Hill, Ill. 

A good program is being arranged and we 
urge that you come for the opening and stay for 
the entire session. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all that are 
interested in the Conference. 

Rev. ALvin O. Jacoss, President, 
Olney, Ilinois. 
I. H. PLunKEtTt, Secretary, 
Palestine, IWinois. 





Pastor’s 


Individual 


Communion 


Sets 





No. 1300 


Consists of four crystal glasses 
or four aluminum cups, element re- 
ceptacles and glass holder of quad- 
ruple_ silver-plated hard, white 
metal; and case, 5 inches square, in 
black or khaki. 


Price, $20.00 each. 





Strong leather 


Size 5x7 inches. 
case, handsome blue satin lining, 
quadruple-silver plated flagon, 
quadruple plated bread or wafer 
box, six heavy based crystal glass 
tumblers. 


Price, $11.00. 


Delivery extra. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 







































































JOLLY JESTS 
A smile—and the heart is lighter, 
A enacted the day — brighter. | 


First Mother: Did your daughter pass 
her examinations? 

Second Mother: No. They asked her 
questions about things that occurred be- 
fore she was born.—Hulla-Baloo. 


“I think”, said the choirmaster, “that 
we can do better than that—just a little 
better than that. Let us take that verse 
again, and let us make it quite plain that 
the first line is ‘Weak and sinful though 
we be’, and not ‘We can sing, full though 
we be’.”—Christian Register. 


‘Years ago, a famous and eccentric 
clergyman of Philadelphia was walking 
down a principal street of that city when 
he was accosted by a stranger who said, 
“Mister, can you tell me how to find the 
sheriff’s office?” The minister stopped 
instantly and said, “Yes, sir! Every 
time you earn five dollars, spend ten!””— 
Selected. 


“Dad”, said son who was reading the 
automobile news, “do you think they ever 
will find a substitute for gasoline?” 

“They have one now, son, and I wish 
you’d give it a trial.” 

“Huh!” retorted the son. “I’ve never 
heard of it. What is it, anyway?” 

“Shoe leather”, retorted his dad.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Twelve-year-old Marjorie had been 
reading about Egypt. 

“Do you know what the oldest flower 
in the world is?” asked her mother, 
thinking the answer would be the lotus. 

Marjorie thoughtfully responded, “TI 
suppose it would have to be the apple 
blossom!”—Magazine for Children. 


“Are you the plumber?” asked the lady 
of the house. 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m _ the plumber, all 
right.” 

“Well”, she replied, “I just want to 
caution you to exercise care when doing 
your work. All my floors are highly pol- 
ished and in perfect condition.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me slippin’, 
lady; I’ve got nails in me _ shoes.”— 
Selected. 


“You must remember’, said Mr. Smith 
to Willie, his ten-year-old son, “that your 
thoughts have much to do with what you 
are to become. Never forget that ‘as a 
man thinketh, so is he’.” 

Well satisfied with this bit of philos- 
ophy, he dismissed the boy and turned to 
his paper. Somewhat later Willie again 
confronted his father. 

“That bird who said, ‘As a man think- 
eth, so is he’, was all wet”, he com- 
plained bitterly. “Look at the black eye 
I got for thinkin’ I was better than 
Butch Brown!’’—Selected. 








You'll Want It 
Your School Needs It 


The Sunday School 
Herald 


The commendable report that comes to us from 
users proves the value of The Sunday School Herald 
to the Schools. It is the best paper ever published 
= the church and is deserving of the patronage of 


An interesting Sunday School paper keeps alive 
the thoughts of the School in those who attend and 
reaches those of the homes who do not get to Sunday 
School. It is a 


"Power for Good” 


Get enough in your next Sunday School order to 
supply your school. It will mean much. Your 
scholars should have it. Send orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 


219 S. Ludlow Street DAYTON, OHIO 

















